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theory of the stewardship of great riches. According to the great steel titan, the man of wealth, if he would fulfill his duty, must live modestly and divert all his revenue, beyond that necessary for the legitimate needs of his family, to trust funds calculated to advance community well-being. Since this method would not interfere with the development of character inherent in pushing ahead in business and since it would provide succor to the man who for the time had fallen behind in the race, it was the best means of equalizing riches. In addition, Carnegie pointed out, the man of wealth would allocate his funds more justly and efficiently than the government could.
As capitalists began increasingly to follow Carnegie's example in establishing philanthropies, sections of the public reflected on the motives of the men of great wealth in endowing foundations for the advancement and popularization of knowledge and the arts. According to one fairly popular view, capitalists found in philanthropy a means of perpetuating their name and heightening their prestige. Others believed that they saw in philanthropy a method for strengthening capitalism and weakening its enemies by proving the beneficence of production for profit
What was the effect on public opinion of the great gifts bestowed on universities, research, libraries, public education, and the arts? The fact that public relations counsels so frequently urged on men of great fortunes the beneficent effect of philanthropy in breaking down popular opposition to wealth is significant. On the other hand, much evidence suggests that large sections of the public were not easily won over to big business as a result of philanthropic endowments. The attitude of many people found official articulation in the report of the Congressional Commission on Industrial Relations, which declared in 1915 that the Carnegie and Rockefeller benefactions constituted a public menace. These benefactions were said to be based on the exploitation of the laborer and the consumer; they were criticized on the score that the public exerted no control over them and the uses to which they were put; and they were declared to constitute a liability in so far as they benumbed the responsibility of the state in fields proper for state activity. Not only radical intellectuals but many readers of such periodicals as the widely circulated Appeal to Reason believed that philanthropies and foundations rested on "tainted money" and tended to blind the public to the evils of the capitalistic system.
Such suspicions did not, however, Jeter wealthy men from establishing